BOSTON, 


He all the beneficent measures of Presi- 
dent Grant’s Administration, such as 
Othe measures of reconstruction, of 
'& amendments to the Constitution, of fin- 
ance, of improvement of the working class- 
es, of the just treatment of the Indians, of 
the elevation of the Freedmen, of the pro- 
motion of education, and of the concessions 
he compelled foreign powers to make, yet in 
the interests of universal peace, in the ulti- 
mate recognition of the brotherhood of na- 
tions, and in the advancement of Christian 
civilization in the earth, Grant esteemed 
the treaty of Washington as the crowning 
glory of his Administration, not to be esti- 
mated by millions of dollars. But it was 
his hope and prophecy that all international 
disputes would some day be adjusted by 
peaceful arbitration, and ‘nations shall 
learn war no more.” He was wont to say 
tome: “I have a dream that fills me with 
hope and peace, that the time will come 
when there will be a Supreme Court of the 
world, with its chief justice and associate 
justices before whose bar nations shall 
stand for the adjudication of those interna- 
tional questions which are now settled by 
the sword on the field of carnage.’”” And 
when that good day comes, over that Su- 
preme Tribunal will be Grant’s immortal 
words, ‘‘ Let us have peace.” 

BisHop NEWMAN, IN THE INDEPENDENT. 
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CONSTITUTION 


OF THE 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


ARTICLE I. This Society shall be designated the ‘AMERICAN 
PEACE SOCIETY.” 


Art. II. This Society, being founded on the principle that all 
war is contrary to the spirit of the gospel, shall have for its object 
to illustrate the inconsistency of war with Christianity, to show 
its baleful influence on all the great interests of mankind, and to 
devise means for insuring universal and permanent peace. 


Art. III. Persons of every Christian denomination desirous of 
promoting peace on earth, and good-will towards men, may be- 
come members of this Society. 


Art. IV. Every annual subscriber of two dollars shall be a 
member of this Society. 


Art. VY. The payment of twenty dollars at one time shall con- 
stitute any person a Life-member. 


Art. VI. The chairman of each corresponding committee, the 
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officers and delegates of every auxiliary contributing to the funds 
of this Society, and every minister of the gospel who preaches 
once a year on the subject of peace, and takes up a collection in | 
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behalf of the cause, shall be entitled to the privileges of regular 
members. 


Art. VII. All contributors shall be entitled within the year to 
one-half the amount of their contributions in the publications of 
the Society. 


Art. VIII. The Officers of this Society shall be a President, 
Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, an Auditor and a 
Board of Directors, consisting of not less than twenty members of 
the Society, including the President, Secretary and Treasurer, 
who shall be ex-officio members of the Board. All Officers shall 
hold their offices until their successors are appointed, and the 
Board of Directors shall have power to fill vacancies in any office 
of the Society. There shall be an Executive Committee of seven, 
consisting of the President, Secretary and five Directors to be 
chosen by the Board, which Committee shall, subject to the 
Board of Directors, have the entire control of the executive and 
financial affairs of the Society. Meetings of the Board of Direc- 
tors or of the Executive Committee may be called by the President, 
the Secretary or two members of such body. The Society or the 
Board of Directors may invite persons of well known legal ability 
to act as Honorary Counsel. 


Art. IX. The Society shall hold an annual meeting at such 
time and place as the Board of Directors may appoint, to receive 
their own and the Treasurer’s report, to choose officers, and 
transact such other business as may come before them. 


Art. X. The object of this Society shall never be changed; 
but the constitution may in other respects be altered, on recom- 
mendation of the Executive Committee, or of any ten members of 
the Society, by a vote of three-fourths of the members present 


at any regular meeting. 
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THE ARBITRATION TREATY. 
Senator Davis, Chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, has finally succeeded in getting the Senate to fix 
May 5th as the date on which the vote on the arbitration 
treaty is to be taken. As this number of the Apvocate 
will be printed before that time, we cannot now announce 
the result, which is considered still in doubt. A list of 
thirty-two senators has been made, all of whom it is sup- 
posed will vote against the treaty evenas amended. If 
these senators vote as it is predicted that they will, that 
will be the end of the present treaty. But it will not be 
the end of the subject. The people of the two countries 


have set their hearts on having such a treaty, and if this 
one is voted down, the protest against the course of the 
senaturs who kill it will be loud and long, and in a com- 
paratively short time a new treaty will be negotiated on 
as strong or even stronger lines than the present one, 


No. 5 


There are different opinions as to what the treaty will 
be worth if ratified in its amended form, which it must be 
now if ratified at all, forit must be voted on in its present 
shape. In England the nearly universal opinion is that 
the value of the treaty is absolutely destroyed by the 
amendments. The hands of the State Department, it is 
said, would be tied by it, so that the course heretofore 
pursued in arranging for the arbitration of disputes would 
be impossible. As the consent of two-thirds of the 
Senate, which has now largely degenerated into a school 
of endless debate, would be required to submit any ques- 
tion, it is supposed that thereby the whole course of arbi- 
tration would be effectually blocked. This view is also 
taken by many of the friends of arbitration in this coun- 
try and they declare that they do not care if the treaty, 
in its present shape, is voted down. This view has much 
truth in it, but it is overdrawn. There is no doubt, how- 
ever, that if the Senate continues its present rule of un- 
limited debate, a few obstructionists, even half a dozen, 
would be able to render arbitration under the treaty prac- 
tically impossible. But the Senate is already discussing 
the question of changing its rule, and it is certainly 
possible that our civilization may be able yet to slough 
off the contingent of ‘‘ honorable men,” * all honorable 
men,” whose irrational opposition to this treaty has been 
so disgusting and humiliating to the great body of our 
citizens. 

But there is another view which has quite as much point 
as this. If the treaty is ratified in its amended form, the 
two governments will have thereby officially adopted, 
severally and jointly, the principle of arbitration as the 
proper method of settling their controversies. They will 
also have adopted with it a system for the practical carry- 
ing out of the principle as disputes arise. This will be 
unquestionably an advance of great value to the cause of 
arbitration. It is not at all likely that under the agree- 
ment the power given to the Senate would be used, save 
in exceptional cases, to defeat the end at which the treaty 
aims. In the case of all ordinary questions, such as have 
been most usually arbitrated between governments, the 
matter of obtaining the consent of the Senate would be a 
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mere formality. It must be remembered too that a large 
majority of the Senate as at present constituted are in 
favor of the treaty, a number of them preferring no 
amendment. If the treaty should be ratified, it is reason- 
able to suppose that the Senate as a whole, feeling the 
responsibility which its own action in amending the treaty 
will have laid upon it, and satisfied with having preserved 
toitself what it considers one of the most important of 
its prerogatives, will be even less disposed to delay an 
arbitration proposed by the President than has been the 
case in the past. This view, it seems to us, is much the 
more rational one. It is always best to take all the ground 
that it is possible to win and hold it. Even if the treaty 
should prove much less valuable in practice than this 
view supposes, it will be at least an immense step for- 
ward that the two governments have solemnly agreed to 
adopt between them the principle of general arbitration 
for disputes which may arise. All the rest will come in 
time, for reforms do not go backward. 

If the treaty should fail entirely, it may be a very serious 
blow to the cause of arbitration in other countries, where 
its friends are accustomed to use as one of their most 
powerful means of propaganda the example of the United 
States. Our country has already suffered seriously in the 
estimation of the citizens of other countries on account of 
the opposition to the treaty in the Senate. A nation is 
always judged by the acts of its government, and the 
Senate in this instance is a part of the government. The 
majority of men will not and often cannot go back of a 
government to find out what the people really think. We 
have always judged Great Britain, unjustly to be sure but 
really, by the course of her government during our Civil 
War, not by the actual feelings and wishes of the English 
people, whom the government did not represent. It will 
be the same in the case before us. If the treaty fails, 
the injury which our country will thereby have done to a 
cause which it has always been loud in pretending to up- 
hold, can be repaired and will be, but it cannot be done 
inaday. ‘The spirit of the thirty men in the Senate will 
be transferred to the whole nation, and we shall have 
‘* hypocritical’ and pretentious” written over our 
national doors, and our reputation for love of right and 
truth and for progress in all that elevates and blesses hu- 
manity will be seriously stained. 


THE GRANT MONUMENT DEDICATION. 

All American citizens honor the memory of President 
Grant and have wished him to have a suitable monument. 
Even those who do not believe in war see much in him 
which they would be false to themselves if they did not 
admire intensely as well as sincerely. General Grant, 
though a stern and unyielding fighter and the greatest 
general tiat our country has ever produced, was not in 
character a military man at all, in the professional sense 


of the term, paradoxical as this statement may seem. 
War he looked upon only as the direst of necessities, to be 
laid at once and absolutely aside when its immediate pur- 
pose was accomplished. The spirit of the professional 
militarist who sees in war a means of personal preferment 
and of glory to the nation was to him a grewsome and 
disgusting spirit. 

All of us remember with feelings of the highest admira- 
tion Grant’s generosity toward the conquered army and 
the General who surrendered to him at Appomattox. 
There was no stage-playing in this; it was the sincerest 
expression of his nature. ‘* Each oflicer and man will be 
allowed to return to his home, not to be disturbed by United 
States authority so long as they observe their paroles and 
the laws in force where they reside.” Those were the 
terms which he dictated, which grew out of his feeling 
that there should be no vindictive policy toward the South, 
and which he always afterwards, when others were clum- 
oring for the heads of a lot of the Southern men, insisted 
that the government should faithfully adhere to. ‘Let 
us have peace ” willremain one of the last quoted of all 
Grant’s sayings. 

Grant’s connection with the Treaty of Washington 
which brought about the settlemeut of the Alabama 
claims,—a treaty which could never have come into exis- 
tence without bis hearty codperation as President — will 
cause his name always to be mentioned with the highest 
regard by the friends of international concord. In an in- 
terview with some of the friends of peace at Philadel- 
phia General Grant once said: ‘* Though I have been 
trained as a soldier and have participated in many battles 
there never was a time when, in my opinion, some way 
could not have been found of preventing the drawing of 
the sword. I look forward to an epoch when a court 
recognized by all nations will settle international differ- 
ences instead of keeping large standing armies, as they 
doin Europe.” In 1884 he wrote to a meeting in Phila- 
delphia, presided over by Bishop Simpson: ‘* My views 
on the subject of peaceful arbitration in the settlement of 
international differences instead of the sword have not 
changed. Itis only by keeping the subject alive, however, 
that it can be accomplished.” On his journey round the 
world, when asked to act as umpire in a dispute between 
China and Japan, he said to the Chinese Minister, Prince 
Kung: ‘* An arbitration between two nations may not 
satisfy either party at the time, but it satisfies the con- 
science of mankind, and must commend itself more and 
more as a means of adjusting disputes. The world is be- 
coming civilized and learning that there is a better way 
to settle difficulties than by fighting.” Previously at 
Birmingham, England, in reply to an address from the 
Arbitration Union of that city, he gave utterance to similar 
sentiments: ‘Though I have followed a military life for 
the better part of my years, there was never a day of my 
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life when I was not in favor of peace on any terms that 
were honorable. It has been my misfortune to be engaged 
in more battles than any other general on the other side of 
the Atlantic; but there was never a time during my com- 
mand when I would not have gladly chosen some settle- 
ment by reason rather than by the sword. I am con- 
scientiously, and have been from the beginning, an advo- 
cate of what the society represented by you, gentlemen, 
is seeking to carry out; and nothing would afford me 
greater happiness than to know, as I believe will be the 
case, that at some future day the nations of the earth will 
agree upon some sort of a congress which shall take cogni- 
zance of international questions of difficulty, and whose 
decisions will be as binding as the decision of our Supreme 
Court is held binding on us. itis adream of mine that 
some such solution may be found for all questions of diffi- 
culty that may arise between different nations. I would 
gladly see the millions of men who are now supported by 
the industry of the nations return to industrial pursuits, 
and thus become self-sustaining, and take off the tax 
upon labor which is now levied for their support.” 

Is it possible that he who said all this; that he who 
originated the Indian ‘* Peace Policy” by which Indian 
wars have become a thing of the past; that he who re- 
fused the Duke of Cambridge’s request to review the 
troops of the Queen, because he ‘did not wish to see any 
more soldiers”; is it possible that Ulysses S. Grant, if he 
had been in New York onthe 27th ult., would have been 
pleased to have the dedication of the great Monument to his 
memory made the occasion of a display in which the mili- 
tary features practically eclipsed everything else? It seems 
to us that the bringing together on that occasion of nearly 
forty thousand soldiers, militiamen and cadets was not 
only out of harmony with General Grant’s real character, 
but also entirely in opposition to the high purposes which 
such a monument ought to be made to serve in our time 
and our American civilization. It is unfortunate, even 
humiliating, that the public authorities or private organi- 
zations having such things in charge seem incapable of 
getting up a suitable ceremony without bringing in all the 
‘¢*fuss and feathers”’ of a great military parade, a thing 
grand enough in itself, but repulsive to right-minded peo- 
ple, as it was to General Grant, when the ghastly system, 
in whose support such parades are kept up, is held in mind. 
We have been told that the authorities of Philadelphia, at 
the time of the placing of the great statue of William Penn 
on the City Hall, discussed the matter of getting up a 
demonstration in memory of the founder of the State, but 
abandoned it because it could not be done without a military 
parade, which of course would never do in the case of the 
great Quaker. Is it still true that there is nothing held 


to be highly honorable and worthy except war and war 
trappings,—evenin America? Many a boy who stood on 
the sidewalks of New York and saw the military pro- 
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cession go by will have gone to his home with the im- 
pression that Grant was nothing but a military hero, and 
with his head filled with the silly, un-American, mis- 
chievous notion that to be a military hero is the greatest 
thing in the world. 

General Grant ought to have had a monument, dedi- 
cated with proper ceremonies to his worthy and exalted 
memory, but the occasion ought not to have been made 
one for, even indirectly, glorifying militarism and inspiring 
love for war and its *‘ pomp and circumstance” in the 
breasts of American boys, whom God has appointed to 
grow up and live for the noble ends of peace. 


THE GRAECO-TURKISH CONFLICT. 

Who was the cause of the deplorable conflict between 
Greece and Turkey, which has already cost thousands of 
lives and millions of money? Greece? Yes. The Powers? 
Yes. Turkey? YES. The whole of Europe, with the 
exception of a few of the small nations, has been guilty of 
the sins and crimes, the follies and falsehoods, the selfish- 
ness and greed, which have brought on the present bitter 
and ruinous conflict. In such a complicated mass of in- 
iquity, of which the great armaments of Europe are the 
visible expression, it is impossible to estimate in any 
exact way the guilt of those who have been one way and 
another participants in the long line of criminal events 
which have at last brought the Greeks and Turks in‘o 
deadly hostilities, and must, if continued, sooner or later 
bring other powers into open rupture. 

Those are right who assert that Greece has foolishly 
and recklessly, almost insanely, brought upon herself 
what she ought to have known would be inevitable defeat 
and disaster, and possibly ruin. Those who appeal even 
their just cause to the sword ought not to be surprised if 
the sword persists in deciding, as it always has decided, 
not according to the law of right, but according to the 
law of might. Nor ought they to be surprised, if those 
who live under the law of the sword do not come to their 
support. 

Those are no less right who declare that the Powers 
are responsible for the conflict. These so-called Powers 
have looked on with diabolical indifference and seen the 
Armenians butchered by the thousands, and the Cretan 
Christians pillaged and massacred decade after decade. 
Having undertaken to make Turkey institute certain re- 
forms, they have stood impotently by and let her deliber- 
ately violate her pledges and laugh in the faces of their 
High Mightinesses. They told her to run the border be- 
tween herself and Greece along a certain line, and when 
his Sultanity proceeded to make another line to suit his 
pleasure they smiled and said, ‘* That’s right; that’s just 
as we would have it.” They carried out their pompously 
made threat of blockade just enough to drive Crete and 
Greece into fury and toencourage Turkey to believe that 
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she might do as she pleased without interference. They 
teased and tormented Greece, as a cat does a mouse, 
because she is little, but Turkey they did not dare to 
molest because they knew their own iniquitous souls well 
enough to see clearly that the moment they began to 
touch Turkey they would be at each other’s throats. 
Tue boasted ‘* Concert of Europe” has proved itself to 
be a pitiable and contemptible sham, existing merely as 
a means by which each nation in its selfishness may 
checkmate and outwit the others, and not because it cares 
much if anything for the real good of European society. 
There ought to be a Concert of Europe, and will be some 
day, which will do something for the prosperity and peace 
of the Old World, but it will be of a very different stripe 
from that which for the past two years has been just 
coherent enough to allow, or rather to stimulate, iniquity 
to do as it pleases. 

We need not take up space to more than say that Tur- 
key, by a long series of impious deeds, has been, in her 
full measure, the ultimate cause of the existing hostilities, 
and we sincerely hope and pray that the present distress- 
ing events may be so overruled by the hand of God as 
either to destroy her power and break up her “ integrity,” 
or, if possible, to change her spirit and start her towards 
becoming a new nation in character. That is what every 
friend of peace would pray to see. 

Events have moved with great rapidity on the Thes- 
salian frontier since the Greek irregulars crossed the 
border on April 9th and attacked some of the Turkish 
outposts. The whole Greek nation, enraged beyond re- 
straint at the action of the powers in blockading Crete 
and threatening the blockade of the Piraeus, had been 
carried away into a frenzied enthusiasm for war. The 
Greek armies had been rapidly mobilized and sent to the 
frontier. The action of the irregulars, continued for two 
or three days, finally brought the opposing forces into 
open hostilities which soon extended along the whole 
frontier from Milouna pass on the northeast to the Gulf 
of Arta on the southwest. The whole world knows the 
result. Diplomatic relations between the two countries 
were broken off, and a state of war as existing declared 
by Turkey. After fierce and stubborn fighting on both 
sides, the Turks drove the Greeks from Milouna pass. 
Then came the encounter north of Larrissa at Mati, the 
defeat of the Greeks, their retreat from Larrissa, their 
headquarters, and their present efforts to make a new 
stand at Pharsalos. Along the border in Epirus on the 


west, hostilities have also raged with the advantage 
mostly with the Greeks until within a day or two, when 
they have grown discouraged and somewhat disorgaaized. 
The Greek fieet, which the unseaworthy Turkish vessels 
have not ventured forth to meet, has had its own way, 
almost, in bombarding and destroying Turkish towns and 
villages on the coast. 


It has threatened to bombard 
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Salonica, the Turkish headquarters at the head of the bay 
of the same name, but has not yet done so. 

The defeat and disorganization of the Greek forces has 
produced a depressing and maddening effect on the peo- 
ple, especially at Athens. The disorder in the city was 
great for two or three days, ‘* some crying one thing and 
some another.” Mobs paraded the streets and stoned 
the palace, breaking in the windows. At one time both 
the King’s throne and his life seemed in imminent danger. 
The leaders of the army were declared to have ordered 
the retreat from Larrissa without cause. The ministry 
was charged with having needlessly brought on the war, 
and betrayed the people, though it is well known that the 
clamors of the people had practically forced the king and 
his advisers forward. 

On the 29th ult., Mr. Delyannis and his cabinet were 
forced to resign, and the opposition were asked to form a 
government, which they proceeded to do with Mr. Ralli, 
the leader of the opposition and the chief critic of the 
course pursued in Thessaly, at its head. 

At this writing the two armies in Thessaly are in close 
contact at Pharsalos and a battle, which it is supposed 
will be decisive, is expected at any moment. There is 
talk of immediate intervention by the powers to bring 
about peace. It is said that Turkey is ready to cease 
fighting, on condition that the status existing before the 
outbreak of hostilities be restored, that Greece in- 
demnify her for the expense of mobilizing her army, and 
that Crete be given an autonomous government as pre- 
viously proposed by the Powers. But there is nothing 
definite. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The Annual Business Meeting of the American Peace 
Society, for the election of officers, the receiving of the 
reports of the Board of Directors and of the Treasurer, 
etc., will be held in Pilgrim Hall, Congregational House, 
1 Somerset Street, Boston, Wednesday, May 12, at 2.30 
p.M. It is hoped that all members of the Society who 
are within reach of Boston will make a special effort to 
be present. 


We begin in this issue the publication of a new trans- 
lation of Kant’s ‘‘ Eternal Peace.” Several translations 
of the essay have been made in England, but we know of 
no American translation. The essay was written something 
over a hundred years ago, and is an application of the 
principles of the great thinker’s political philosophy to 
the problem of international peace now so prominently 
before the civilized world. The discussion in Kant’s 
little treatise goes to the very root of the subject, and 
though it is sometimes obstruse and academic, it will 
well repay the careful study of those who are interested 
in knowing the history of thought on this great subject. 


. 


1897. 


The tractate is not very long and will run through only 
about three numbers of the Apvocate. 


It seems somewhat astonishing that after the matter 
has been so often explained, there should still be so 
much ignorance in the House of Commons and also in this 
country as to the distribution of the Geneva award fund. 
Here is a note in the Zndependent ot April 15 which 
shows how widespread this ignorance is: 


** A college president writes us to inquire whether we 
were not wrong in intimating that if any of the Geneva 
award remained undistributed, legitimate claims for 
actual losses having been satisfied, it ought to be returned 
to Great Britain. The point he makes is that England 
was fined by the Geneva tribunal for violating interna- 
tional law. We are quite clear that our correspondent is 
mistaken. The question before the tribunal was as to 
whether claims made by the United States for indemnity 
for the destruction of American vessels were claims for 
which Great Britain was properly liable. It found that 
the British Government had not observed its obligations 
as a neutral power, and, while it excluded all indirect 
claims of the United States, for example, for the loss in- 
flicted by changing its commercial marine to the British 
flag to avoid the depredations of the Confederate cruisers, 
the enhanced cost of insurance and the additional expense 
incurred in putting down the rebellion, it made its award 
of $15,500,000 as ‘indemnity for the satisfaction of all 
claims,’ which claims it declared are * hereby fully, per- 
fectly and finally satisfied.’ There was no fine imposed 
for violation of internationallaw. The damages assessed 
were actual and not exemplary damages. Since our note 
was written referring to the inquiry in the British Parlia- 
ment as to an alleged unexpended balance of $3,500,000, 
we have learned by correspondence with the State De- 
partment that there is no undistributed residue of the 
award. ‘The amount was exhausted by the awards of the 
Second Court of Alabama claims, 1882-1885.” 


Christian Work has the following sensible note on the 
recent agreement of the United States and Mexico to sub- 
mit to arbitration the claim for indemnity made by two 
American citizens for alleged hardships on the Mexican 
frontier : 

** Arbitration is at the fore again. The United States 
and Mexico have agreed to submit to arbitration the 
claim for indemnity made by two American citizens for 
alleged hardships and outrages suffered by them while on 
the Mexican Frontier. No general Arbitration treaty 
exists between the two countries, but one was agreed to 
many years ago whereby such cases as these could be 
arbitrated upon the consent of the Governments. When 
this agreement was made it had not entered into the 
heads of the members of a recalcitrant Senate that war 
should be avoided only by consent of two-thirds of that 
body! We add that under this agreement reasonable 
compensation to the arbitrator and other common ex- 
penses caused by the arbitration are to be paid in equal 
moieties by the two Governments. Any award made will 


be final and conclusive, and if in favor of the claimants, 
or either of them, and of the contention of the United 
States, the amount awarded must be paid by the Mexican 
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Government within two years from the date of award. It 
is fortunate for the country that this agreement is quite 
beyond the reach of the present Senate.” 


On April 14th a number of ex-Secretary Olney’s friends 
in Boston, of all shades of political opinion, invited him 
to meet them at dinner in order that they might show 
their appreciation of ‘* the ability, courage, disinterested- 
ness and straightforward dealing with which, during his 
absence from them, he had administered two great offices.” 
With characteristic modesty the distinguished ex-Secre- 
tary declined the invitation, ostensibly because he could 
not give an early date, but doubtless really because he 
shrinks from being publicly lionized. Here is his reply: 

‘“*GenTLEMEN: I have your note of the 14th inst., in 
which you refer in complimentary terms to my administra- 
tion of the offices of Attorney-General and Secretary of 
State of the United States, and, as a mark of your respect 
ask me to meet you at dinner on such day as I may name. 

So flattering an invitation should have, of course, an 
immediate and definite response, and as my arrangements 
for the next few weeks prevent my accepting for an early 
date, the alternative is to decline, which, under the circum- 
stances, is, I think, the only course properly open to me. 

In doing so you will permit me to say that nothing 
could be more gratifying than such an invitation, induced 
by such considerations as are set forth in jour note. In 
public life the only compensations worth any man’s while 
are the consciousness of having rendered services to the 
state, or, if the attempt to render them fail, the knowl- 
edge that his honest efforts in that direction are appre- 
ciated by those whose opinion is most worth having. 
The sentiments of your note assure me that, in your judg- 
ment, I have at least tried to do my duty, and make me, 
with many thanks, Sincerely yours, 

Ricuarp 


There are increasing evidences of the growing strength 
of the peace movement in Europe. The Danish parlia- 
ment recently refused by a large majority a credit of 
several hundred thousand francs asked for by the govern- 
ment for the purpose of strengthening the fortifications 
about the capital. ‘The National Representatives con- 
sider such an outlay altogether useless. A similar action 
took place not long ago in the German parliament. The 
Budget Committee of the Reichstag refused to grant a 
portion of the sum asked for by the Navy Department for 
the purpose of securing new iron-clais. The Emperor’s 
determination to make of Germany a maritime power of 
the first ravk finds little sympathy among the national 
Representatives. The action of the Budget Committee in 
refusing the sum asked for was approved by the Reichstag. 


On the occasion of the recent general elections in 
Austria, the Austrian Peace Society issued and circulated 
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by thousands a vigorous address to the electors asking 
that only candidates be voted for who would agree to 
unite with the Interparliamentary Peace Union, if 
elected, and give their support in every way possible to 
the cause of arbitration and international peace. The 
address contains a clear and powerful statement of the 
reasons why Europe should abandon the present rivalry 
in armaments. 


Queen Victoria has expressed the desire that the anni- 
versary that makes her preéminent in the extended list of 
British sovereigns for the longest reign shall be signal- 
ized by the ratification of the arbitration treaty. The 
Queen, in manifesting this desire, is the interpreter of 
the wishes of all the best citizens of her great empire as 
President McKinley and his distinguished predecessor 
have both, in their expressions about the treaty, so 
clearly interpreted the wishes and hopes of the people of 
the United States. 


It is rumored that negotiations are in progress for the 
purchase by Great Britain of the Delagoa Bay. Por- 
tuguese finances are in bad shape and the government at 
Lisbon is thought to be ready in return for a large loan 
from British capitalists to sell the disputed Bay region 
to Great Britain. The case has long been under refer- 
ence to arbitration but not much progress has been mae 
toward a solution by the Swiss Arbitrators. 


The question of permanent treaties of arbitration was 
brought before the Belgian House of Representatives on 
the 3d of March. Representative de Broqueville inter- 
pellated the Minister of Foreign Affairs as to the inten- 
tion of the government in the matter of concluding per- 
manent treaties of arbitration with foreign governments. 
In the course of his remarks he insisted that an arbitral 
agreement between a few governments would be sufficient 
to banish war from the earth. The prejudices of govern- 
ments were the only thing in the way. National inde- 
pendence would not be in the least affected by treaties of 
arbitration. Arbitration had been perfectly successful 
wherever tried. Mr. de Broqueville was supported by 
Representatives Denis and Lorand, who recalled the ef- 
forts which bad frequently been made by Belgium in favor 
of arbitration. The Minister of Foreign Affairs, in re- 
sponding to the interpellation, expressed his entire 
sympathy with arbitration, thought the question ought to 
be examined seriously, but feared that cases of arbitra- 
tion were not yet numerous enough to render the estab- 
lishment of a permanent tribunal easy. At the conclu- 


sion of the Minister’s response the House passed unani- 
mously the following resolution : 


‘The House approves of the declarations of the gov- 
ernment and expresses its desire that governments sub- 
mit their differences to arbitration, enter into treaties of 


arbitration for this purpose and organize a permanent 
system of judicial arbitration.” 


France and Brazil have signed a treaty referring the 
French Guiana-Brazil boundary dispute to arbitration. 
The territory in dispute is said to be larger than that at 
issue between Great Britain and Venezuela, and to con- 
tain valuable gold-mining districts. The president of the 
Swiss republic has been selected as arbitrator. We do 
not know whether the senseless and expensive racket 
raised over the Venezuela-British Guiana boundary ques- 
tion has had anything to do with bringing about this 
agreement between France and Brazil in such a quiet way. 
Possibly it has. Oris it because France is more civil- 
ized than Great Britain and Brazil than Venezuela? At 
any rate, Franco-Brazilian diplomacy does not suffer by 
comparison with that of Great Britain and Venezuela. 
How much more sensible and honorable quietly to refer 
such a dispute to an impartial tribunal before passion is 
aroused and indefinite mischief done! It is true such a 
course does not receive much attention in the newspapers. 
The morning paper, before our eyes this instant, has just 
two inches actual measurement, about this last agree- 
ment. But a good and wise thing, even if unnoticed, is 
worth incalculably more to the world than a wicked, 
stupid one, even though the latter may be noised abroad 
by all the newspaper trumpets. 


The Australian federal convention, which concluded 
its work on the 31st of March, prepared and adopted a 
plan by which Victoria, New South Wales, Tasmania, 
South Australia and West Australia are hereafter to have 
a federal government. The powers, privileges and terri- 
tory of the separate colonies are to remain intact. The 
power of imposing and collecting customs and excise 
duties and military and naval control are to be vested in 
the federal parliament. Trade between the colonies is to 
be perfectly free. The parliament is to consist of a senate 
and house of representatives. The executive is to con- 
sist of a governor-general appointed by the Queen. The 
judiciary will be a supreme federal court, which will 
serve as a court of appeal for the colonies. When this 
plan goes into effect, it ought to do much in many ways 
for the English colonies in Australia. The federation 
will be like that of the Dominion of Canada. The con- 
stitution which has been prepared will be presented to the 
separate colonial parliaments and if adopted by them will 
then be submitted to a direct vote of the people. If 
adopted, it will then go to the Imperial Parliament and 
to the Queen for their assent. 


The annual report of the Austrian Peace Society for 
1896 has just come to our table. It is a nicely printed 
pamphlet of 112 pages, containing a full stenographic re- 
port of the annual meeting held in the Hotel Continental, 
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Vienna, on the 12th of December, the annual financial 
statement, a list of the members of the Society covering 
forty pages, and other matters of interest connected with 
the peace movement. The Society now has members in 
about two hundred and twenty-five cities and villages of 
Austria-Hungary, among whom are many persons of 
eminence both in political and in civil life. The Baroness 
von Suttner has been the honored and trusted president 
of the Society ever since its organization six years ago. 


Sir Walter Besant has suggested, and fortified his sug. 
gestion with what seem to him suflicient reasons, that the 
whole English-speaking world, in the interests of its 
peace and unity, set apart the day of Shakespeare’s birth 
as a holiday. This suggestion will appeal powerfully to 
literary men and to the multitudes of readers of Shakes- 
peare in all English-speaking countries, but we doubt if it 
will strike a chord in the common breast sufliciently 
strong to secure its realization. Shakespeare represents 
for the most part the literary element only in Anglo- 
Saxon life, not those powerful moral and spiritual forces 
which are making the Anglo-Saxon the great civilizer of 
the world. Any man whose birthday should give us a 
general Anglo-Saxon holiday would have to represent 
these forces, whatever else he might stand for. The 
peace associations of Europe, at the suggestion of an 
Englishman, Mr. Felix Moscheles, have already begun to 
observe Washington’s birthday as a day for simultaneous 
demonstrations in favor of arbitration and peace. It is 
possible, but hardly probable, that in this way the day 
may grow into not simply an Anglo-Saxon but an inter- 
national holiday. There are many reasons why it should, 
for the Great Republic of which Washington was the 
‘* Father’ is a model of what the final federation of the 
world must be to establish universal and perpetual peace. 
The time may come when the claims of William Penn’s 
birthday to be the Anglo-Saxon and even the world holi- 
day will be recognized. If such a holiday is ever set 
apart in connection with the birth of any man, whoever 
he may be, he will have to be of the type of Penn. The 
Anglo-Saxon race, the world will never unite on any 
other type. 


Blessed be silence! Senator Morgan finished on the 
13th of April his four days’ speech on his resolution de- 
claring that a state of war exists in Cuba. He had 
spoken, he said, ‘** at great personal discomfort to himself 
and possibly to the disgust of some senators,” but duty 
compelled him to lay before the Senate and the country 
the grounds for the recognition of a state of war in Cuba! 
The course of our government, he declared, led to the 
belief that it was more in sympathy with the old Bourbon 
dynasty of Spain than with our own people, who he was 
sure can not be restrained much longer but will soon be 
pouring across the Gulf of Mexico to avenge the wrongs 
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done the Cubans by Spain! If Senator Morgan could 
realize how many millions of people outside of the Senate 
are disgusted with his recent course on Cuba, on the 
Arbitration Treaty, and all other matters of public impor- 
tance, he would not open his mouth in public debate 
again for four years if ever. However, we have to thank 
the Senator for doing what he has not intended to do. 
His voice has been for war, but the influence of his end- 
less loquacity and his belligerent unreasonableness has 
been for peace. He has run jingoism to seed and done 
much to turn all the sensible jingoists from the error of 
their ways into the paths of peace. 


Diplomatic relations between Great Britain and Vene- 
zuela have been officially resumed, though the British 
Minister to Caracas has not yet been named. Dr. Juan 
Pietri has been sent by Venezuela as Minister at the Court 
of St. James. The boundary treaty has been ratified by 
the Venezuelan Congress. 


President McKinley has decided to appoint another ex- 
pert commission to act in conjunction with one already se- 
lected by Great Britain to visit Behring Sea this summer, 
and contiaue the study of the conditions of seal life there. 
The British government has named the same commis- 
sioners it employed inethis capacity last year, Prof. 
Thompson and Gerald B. Hamilton. Our commissioners 
were President Jordan of Stanford University, and Profs. 
Stegneger and Lucas. Whether these same experts 
will be reappointed will be determined in the course of a 
few days. It is the purpose of the State Department to 
endeavor to secure the consent of the British government 
to the adoption of a modus vivendi suspending all sealing 
on land and sea while the experts are at work during the 
approaching season. Negotiations in this direction are 
now in progress. It is declared by English papers that 
the reopening of the seal question will prove a blow to 
arbitration. We think quite the contrary, provided the 
matter proceeds in a cordial and friendly manner. The 
question is not really being reopened. It has been open 
all the time, as England has practically confessed by 
appointing a commission of investigation. The present 
continued friendly investigation is, to our thinking, one 
of the very best fruits of arbitration, and it seems to re- 
quire no little pessimism to find in it any detriment to 
arbitration hereafter. 


Dr. W. Evans Darby, Secretary of the London Peace 
Society, has compiled and had printed for the use of the 
Special Committee of the International Law Association, 
of which he is the honorary secretary, the various schemes 
which have been proposed for securing the peace of the 
nations by international tribunals and like methods. 
The compilation includes the Amphyctionic Council, the 
Great Design of Henry the Fourth, William Penn’s 
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Scheme, the Abbé de St. Pierre’s Scheme, Bentham’s 
Proposals, Kant’s Eternal Peace, Leoni Levi's Project, 
the Institute of International Law’s Rules, the Proposal 
of the Swiss Federal Council to the U. S. in 1883, the 
Pan-American Draft, Sir Edmund Hornby’s Plan, the 
Chicago Congress Draft, the Interparliamentary Confer- 
ence Scheme, the Memorial of the New York Bar Associ- 
ation, Professor Corsi’s Rules, the Anglo-American 
Treaty, and the Rules proposed by the International Law 
Association. To these are added a list of 140 cases of 
settlement by arbitration since 1815. The whole is hand- 
somely printed in a book of 168 pages bound in scarlet cloth. 


Dr. Darby writes from London that the Arbitration 
petition of the churches has now been completed and is 
to be presented at once to the governments of the 
nations. ‘This petition was begun in 1895. Dr. Camp- 
bell of Richmond, Va., since deceased, was the originator 
of it. The subject was taken up by the Ecclesiastical 
Conference held at Chicago at the time of the Peace 
Congress in August 1893. Through Dr. Campbell’s 
efforts the petition was signed by representative officials 
of all the leading religious bodics in the United States. 
It has since been signed, through the efforts of the 
Arbitration Alliance of the British Churches, by repre- 
sentatives of the religious orgahizations in Great Britain 
and of some on the Continent. It thus represents the 
voice of many millions of Christians, and is perhaps the 
most united expression of Christendom ever given on tlie 
subject. A copy in the language of the country will be 
presented to the head of each of the civilized nations. 
One has been prepared for the government of the United 
States and will be presented to President McKinley at an 
early date. 

The Costa Rica Packet Case between Great Britain 
and Holland has been decided in favor of the former 
country. The Dutch government, according to the deci- 
sion of the arbitrator, has to pay the captain, crew and 
owner of the vessel a total sum of £3,500, with interest 
from November 2d, 1891, and £250 further as costs. 


Mrs. Laura Ormiston Chant, well known in this coun. 
try as in England for her advocacy of peace and temper- 
ance, has gone with a corps of Red Cross workers to 
Athens to undertake relief work among the wounded and 
suffering in Crete and other places of conflict between the 
Greeks and Turks. The corps consists of seven English 
hospital nurses and forty English, Italian, Danish and 
Swedish volunteers. They reached Corfu on April 12th, 
and immediately left for Athens and were enthusiastically 
cheered as they departed. ‘The Red Cross, which carries 


the principles of Christianity and of humanity right into 
the heart of the inhuman ravings and desolations of war, 
is a standing reproof of the whole system of human butch- 


ery, and is proving, in its noiseless ministry of love, 
a mighty instrument for the condemnation and ultimate 
destruction of war. Henri Dunant, the history of whose 
work in founding the Red Cross, from the pen of Profes- 
sor Rudolf Miiller, we are giving in the last and in the 
current number of the Apvocate, deserves to rank among 
the clearest sighted and noblest spirited men of this cen- 
tury. From Dunant’s words quoted by Professor Mitller 
it is clear that the Genevan philanthropist had clearly in 
his mind the ultimate destruction of the whole wicked 
system of war, whose evils he did so much to alleviate. 
What a fine undeitone of rebuke to the military nations 
is heard in these words in which in 1862 he gives the 
reasons for the existence of an organization like the Red 
Cross: ‘Since we must still despair of the wishes and 
hopes of the associations of the friends of peace, since 
men will yet for a good while mutually destroy one 
another without hating one another, and since it will be 
considered the greatest glory of war to destroy as many 
men’s lives as possible, since people venture still to 
assert with Joseph de Maistre that there is something 
godlike in war, since men every day with a perseverance 
worthy of a better cause invent increasingly fearful 
means of destruction, ete.” It makes one both sad and 
indignant to think that men will still by their hate and 
their beastliness deliberately make such scenes of woe as 
the Red Cross workers are compelled to witness while 
they strive heroically to undo in a small and feeble way 
what the passions of men have done in such a large and 
horrifying manner. Red Cross delegations from other 
countries are also on the scene of the war. 


Few people in this country know even the name of the 
originator of the Universal Postal Union by which two 
thirds of the population of the globe have been brought 
into easier postal relations with one another. ‘This bene- 
factor of the race, Dr. von Stephan, died recently in 
Berlin, and it is to be hoped that he may some day have 
a monument in Westminster Abbey along side of that of 
the inventor of penny postage, and in all other places 
where national benefactors of any country are thus 
honored. Dr. von Stephan was born in Pomerania. At 
the age of eighteen he became connected with the Ger- 
man postal service where he remained until his death. In 
1870 he became Director General of the Prussian Post 
Office, and when the Empire was established two 
years later he was male Director of Posts and ‘Tele- 
graphs. It was through his efforts that the telephone 
and the pneumatic tube were introduced into the German 
service. Ile was honored with many decorations and 
titles, but the greatest of these was his nickname, by 
which he was known throughout Germany, Post-Stephan. 


The International Postal Congress is to meet in Wash- 
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ington on the 5th of May and continue in session about 
six weeks. The Post Office Department has leased the 
old Corcoran Art Gallery and will fit it up especially for 
the use of the Congress. The Postal Union embraces 
the whole world except China, Corea and the Orange 
Free State. These countries are expected to enter the 
Union this year and to send delegates to this Congress. 

Each nation may send as many delegates as it likes but 
has only one vote. The Congress will be held with 
closed doors and the proceedings are to be conducted in 
the French language. The members of the Congress will 
be entertained by President McKinley at the White 
House, and will make a number of excursions to places 
of historic interest and to study the postal system of this 
country. Congress is expected to appropriate $100,000 
to defray the expenses of the Congress. 


Pastor Otto Umfrid of Stuttgart, who has become one 
of the most vigorous champions of the peace cause in 
Germany, and recently stirred up among the military folk 
of his region a good deal of antagonism by his bold ar- 
raignment of the ordinary conceptions of war, has just 
published a book of one hundred and fifty pages entitled 
Friede auf Erden (Peace on Earth). The subjects 
treated are: **War on the Defensive,” “ Christianity 
and War,” ‘*The Peace Idea and Patriotism,” ‘* The 
Peace Movement and the Future of Europe,” ‘* The Fed- 
erated States of Europe,” ‘* The Peace of Frankfort,” 
‘* The Armenian Horrors and the Pacification of the 
East.’’ ‘There are also ‘‘ Letters to the German Women,” 
and ** Pictures and Sketches from the Peace Movement.” 
An appendix is added containing interesting matter touch- 
ing the peace movement. Some of the articles in the 
book have been previously published in German papers. 
Our readers will remember the interesting one on “ The 
Peace of Frankfort,” a translation of which appeared 
some months ago in the ApvocaTE or Pgacs. 


President McKinley has taken the first step toward the 
international monetary conference which he has been 
authorized by the recent action of Congress to call. He 
has appointed Senator E. O. Wolcott, of Colorado, Ex- 
Vice-President Adlai Stevenson, and General Charles J. 
Paine of Boston a Commission to go to Europe to pre- 
pare the way for the invitations to the conference, which 
he expects to issue later. Senator Wolcott represents 
the silver Republicans, Mr. Stevenson the silver Demo- 
crats and Mr. Paine the bimetallists of both parties. The 
President believes that Great Britain, France, Germany 
and other commercial nations can be induced to send 
delegates to a new international monetary conference, 
though the report of Senator Wolcott who was unofli- 
cially in Europe last year does not indicate that these na- 
tions will agree to the free coinage of silver at any other 


than the commercial ratio, though they will possibly 
agree upon a larger use of silver. Whatever may be the 
outcome of the new Conference, if called, in the matter 
of international bimetallism, it will unquestionably be a 
useful meeting as a step toward the satisfactory adjust- 
ment of the money question, which everything indicates 
must hereafter be handled from an international instead 
of from a national standpoint, as has been the case so 
much in the past. The money question is now more dif- 
ficult than ever precisely because it has passed, with so 
many other questions, into the international stage. 


The battle-ship Iowa, the last of the premium-built 
battleships of the navy, made an average of seventeen 
knots an hour, on April 7, over the regular government 
course off the Massachusetts coast in the four hours’ 
speed trial required by the government under the con- 
tract. Her builders, the Cramps of Philadelphia, thus 
won the bonus of $200,000-offered under the contract. 
The Jowa ‘is to-day the acknowledged queen of the 
navy, if not the most formidable battle-ship afloat.” The 
bonus given to the Cramps for building this death-dealing 
monster was exactly the same in amount as the sum voted 
by Congress to assist in relieving the thousands of flood- 
stricken families in the lower Mississippi districts! Two 
hundred thousand dollars is considered a large and gener- 
ous sum when given to a really humane and Christian 
object, but when given as an extra inducement to make 
a superior instrument of death it is a mere nothing! How- 
ever, the government has become so virtuous that it does 
not propose to give any more of these bonuses. In this 
connection, we are giad to notice that Secretary Long 
proposes as fast as possible to reduce the expenses of the 
navy department by calling in a number of the war-ships 
whose meanderings about the sea and location at particu- 
lar points seem to be at present without any particular 
aim. ‘This is a very commendable project on the part of 
the new Secretary. 


accepted an appointment as special Minister to Turkey 
to secure a settlement of the claims made by our govern- 
ment against the Porte for destruction of missionary 
property during the Armenian massacres. Dr. Angell 
declined the offer made to him of the permanent ministry 
at Constantinople, but felt it his duty to accept thi8 
special mission. The appointment is a most excellent 
one, and has given much satisfaction in missionary 
circles. President Angell is one of the corporate members 
of the American Board, and being already skilled in diplo- 
matic negotiation he will doubtless be able to bring about a 
settlement of these claims in a comparatively brief time. 


The third Mohonk Annual Conference on International 
Arbitration will be held at Lake Mohonk, N. Y., on the 
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2d, 3d and 4th of June. Mr. Smiley has sent out invi- 
tations to a large number of influential men and women 
to be his guests on the occasion, and the Conference 
will undoubtedly be one of exceptional interest and im- 
portance. It is expected that ex-Senator Edmunds will 
preside again this year. 


The Secretary of the American Peace Society gave two 
lectures on ‘The Federation of the World” the 5th and 
6th of April before the Faculty and students of the 
Meadville Theological Seminary, Meadville, Pa. The 
lectures were on the Adin Ballou foundation for the 
promotion of Practical Christian Sociology. Subsequent- 
ly, on the 8th ult., the Secretary delivered a lecture on 
‘War and Peace at the Close of the 19th Century” at the 
Oakwood Seminary, Union Springs, N. Y., and repeated 
the same lecture the next evening in the Friends Church 
at Poplar Ridge, N. Y. The Secretary has also recently 
given addresses on Arbitration and Peace at Whitman 
and Brockton, Mass., and before the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Union of Boston. 


HISTORY OF THE ORIGIN OF THE RED CROSS 
AND OF THE GENEVA CONVENTION. 
BY PROFESSOR RUDOLF MULLER. 
(CONCLUDED FROM APRIL NUMBER.) 

The International Conference at Geneva, made possible 
through Duonant’s tireless exertions, was in time held 
there from the 26th to the 29th of October, 1863. Four- 
teen powers were officially represented at it (Wiirtemberg 
by the priests Dr. Hahn and Dr. Wagner) ; some others 
had in advance declared their acceptance of the conclu- 
sions had in view. Besides, several princes had either 
sent personal representatives or expressed their sympathy 
by letter. The conclusions of the Conference, in whose 
development the German representatives had taken 
special part, referred to the formation of central com- 
mittees and sections in the separate lands, which should 
enter into proper relations with their respective govern- 
ments, to the preparation in times of peace for rendering 
assistance during war, to the sending out of voluntary 
nurses in case of war, to the adoption of a common mark 
of recognition, namely, the white arm-band with a red 
cross On it, and to the meeting of the committees of the 
different countries in international congresses. Besides 
this, the following arrangements were declared advisable : 
(1) The support of the committees of aid by their gov- 
ernments; (2) The neutralization of the entire military 
and voluntary sanitary personnel, which Dunant had hinted 
at in his ‘* A Reminiscence of Solferino,’’ and clearly 
set forth even before the Conference of 1863, especially 
during his stay at Berlin; and (3) The adoption of a 
common mark of recognition for the sanitary corps of all 
armies or at least of all persons of the same corps, and a 
uniform flag for the ambulances and hospitals of all lands. 

Before separating the Conference gave expression to 
its recognition of the services of Dunant and of the 
Geneva General Aid Society in these terms: *‘ That Mr. 
Henry Dunant, because he has, by his unremitting efforts, 
brought about an international inquiry as to the means to 


be employed on the battle-field for the efficient protection 
of the wounded, and the Geneva General Aid Society, 
because it has furnished so powerful a point of support 
for thenoble cause which Mr. Dunant has championed, 
have deserved well of humanity and won an incontestable 
right to general gratitude.” 

Immediately after the close of the Conference Dunant 
went to Paris, where he immediately attempted to bring 
about the formation of a central committee, just as he 
had even before the Conference at Berlin given the im- 
pulse for the creation of the Prussian Central Committee. 
At the same time he strove for the realization of a formal 
international compact, inasmuch as the resolutions passed 
and the wishes expressed at the Conference were only 
the expression of the opinions of the governments which 
took part in it, but could have no binding force. This 
second part of the task undertaken by the Geneva Com- 
mission, namely the realization of the wishes expressed 
by the meeting, was by no means light; for, to give these 
wishes a standing in international law, it was necessary 
to induce the different states to take upon them definite 
treaty obligations, and a proceeding of this sort was at 
that time something entirely new. The simplest and in 
part the only way was the calling of a diplomatic con- 
gress of real plenipotentiaries of the separate states. 
Since the answers of the governments to the questions 
sent to them by the Geneva Commission in November, 
1863, were for the most part favorable, the congress was 
virtually assured. But a further difficulty was the form 
of the invitation. This could not be given by a Com- 
mission of a private character as was that of Geneva. 
For this difficulty the steps which Dunant personally took 
in Paris brought a fortunate solution. At the suggestion 
of Napoleon III, who had long before shown great liking 
for Dunant and his aims and took a lively interest in the 
success of the work, Dunant put himself in communica- 
tion with the french Minister of Foreign Affairs, Drouyn 
de Lhuys, who promised that if the Swiss Federal Coun- 
cil would issue the invitation to the civilized states for 
the Congress, France as a great military power would 
support it and answer for its favorable reception by the 
states to be invited. This support of France, and the 
sympathy which Prussia had previously often shown, re- 
moved completely all difficulties. 

The invitation, which the Swiss Federal Council sent 
out on the 6th of June, 1864, was attended with the best 
results. Of the twenty-five states invited sixteen sent 
official representatives to the Congress, which met from 
the 8th to the 22nd of August, 1864, and, at Dunant’s 
personal request, in his native city, Geneva. The fruit 
of this Congress was the Geneva Convention, whose 
character is of course known, and which has since been 
adopted, not only by the civilized nations of Europe but 
also by those of the remotest parts of the world. 

Thus it was that, in spite of difficulties which the work 
met with from traditionalism, military prejudices and the 
dire necessities of war, with the codperation of diplomacy, 
a check was put upon the cruel power of war and through 
this convention a new rule of war was established for all 
peoples and for all times. The banner of mercy, the 
white flag with the red cross, is henceforth destined to 
wave on every battlefield and to spread its protective 
folds over every wounded soldier. 


And that was not enough! This first example of a 


convention concluded between a large number of states 
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has since led to the conclusion of other treaties of a 
similar character for the improvement of international 
relations over the whole earth. ‘It is,” says Dunant 
himself in reference thereto, ‘‘a great step in social 
progress that diplomacy to-day is inclined to give its 
earnest attention to works of benevolence and social im- 
provement and that princes, the rulers of states, codper- 
ate in bringing about the beneficent results of important 
movements whose only motive is charity, true and pure 
humanity, the progress of hospitality and the general 
welfare of peoples. ‘The human race is destined yet to 
form only a single great family, in common accord for 
the general good, and in active mutal codperation, led by 
the different princes and governments, for the benefit of 
the various peoples.” 

And if you ask me about the further history of the 
man, who by his own force accomplished so much, the 
answer unfortunately is that he fared as so many other 
benefactors of the race have fared. In behalf of the 
work, the realization of which he had set as bis life 
task, he neglected his own interests, and after he had 
run through with the large fortune which he inherited, 
partly through the great sacrifices which he made for the 
accomplishment of his noble purposes, partly through in- 
experience in business affairs and misplaced confidence, 
he was soon entirely forgotten, though he had after his 
first successes been the recipient of honors and distine- 
tions of all kinds, while his work in the meantime overran 
the world and spread blessing everywhere. Without 
permanent home and often struggling for the necessities 
of life, he lived first in England, then in Germany, where 
toward the end of the seventies known by few he spent 
some years in the family of the already well known priest 
Dr. Wagner then residing in Stuttgart. Subsequently he 
lived in out-of-the-way places in his native Switzerland. 
For a series of years he has dwelt in retreat near Ror- 
schach in Switzerland, in a very simple way but in a phil- 
osophie disposition, and as in his youth so in his extreme 
old age inspired with love for everything great and noble. 
And now, though somewhat late, the man who is so high- 
ly deserving is again being remembered, be it said to the 
honor of our time, and an effort is being made to right 
the wrong which has been done him. While Dunant was 
as good as forgotten some years ago, his services are 
now being recalled again with honor in all sorts of daily 
papers, periodicals and pamphlets. Especially in his 
native land, Switzerland, where he is living in retirement, 
people vie with one ancther in giving him, on all possible 
occasions, deserved recognition. Nevertheless the shame- 
ful fact remains that for twenty-nine years one of the 
noblest and most deserving men of our century, who, but 
for a meagre pension of 1200 francs allowed him by his 
own family, would long ago have died of hunger, has 
been allowed to starve and in a hospital to reflect on the 
thankfulness of his fellowmen ! 

As the services of victorious generals and successful 
statesmen are recognized by donations, so this fighter 
against the horrors of war ought to have received a gift 
ot honor from all the civilized states. But no one 
thought even of returning to him the large sums (some 
50,000 frances) which he had spent in publications and 
journeys in furtherance of his humanitarian work. With 


satisfaction, therefore, will the friends of Dunant have 
learned in recent weeks from the papers that the Empress 
of Russia has signed a document in which the St. Peters- 
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burg Committee of the Red Cross pledges an annual 
pension to the founder*,—but at the same time also 
with a feeling of shame that Germany, which first of all 
lands, in the wars of 1866 and 1870, reaped the fruits of 
Dunant’s labors, has allowed herself to be outstripped 
by another land in paying this debt of honor. But if we 
are not mistaken, Germany will seek to make amends 
for her neglect and will follow the noble example of 
Russia. May the memorial festival which takes place on 
the 8th of May (1896), Dunant’s birthday, at the insti- 
gation of the Empress Augusta Victoria, in the White 
Hall of the Palace at Berlin, and to which all Red Cross 
Societies have sent their representatives, be a turning 
point in the fate of the sorely tried man, that to the crea- 
tor of the Red Cross ‘*may come a happy and peaceful 
evening, and the Red Cruoss on the White Flag shed a 
gentle radiance on his hoary form.” 


* Unfortunately this statement which was published by several 
papers has proved on closer investigation to be untrue. But in 
Stuttgart a provisional committee has been formed, which pro- 
poses to make an appeal to the public, and, in order to relieve the 
condition of the founder of the Red Cross, to ask the ladies and 
gentlemen of Germany to create a Dunant fund. 


ETERNAL PEACE. 
BY IMMANUEL KANT 
1795. 

TO ETERNAL PEACE.”’ 

Whether the above satirical inscription, once put by a 
certain Dutch innkeeper on his signboard on which a 
graveyard was painted, holds of men in general, or par- 
ticularly of the heads of states who are never sated with 
war, or perhaps only of those philosophers who are always 
dreaming their sweet dream of peace, need not be here 
discussed. The author of the present essay claims for 
himself, however, in presenting his ideas, the protection 
of one fact. The practical statesman when he comes in 
contact with the theoretical statesman assumes a haughty 
air, and looks down upon him with great self-satisfaction 
as a mere theorizer whose empty ideas can bring no dan- 
ger to the state, founded, as it must be, on the principles 
derived from experience ; the worldly-wise statesman 
may therefore, without giving himself any concern, allow 
the theorizer to throw his eleven skittle-balls all at once. 
This practical statesman must therefore, in case of a con- 
test with the theoretical statesman, so far proceed con- 
sistently as not to suspect that any danger to the state 
lurks behind the opinions which the latter ventures hon- 
estly and openly to express. The author of this essay 
feels assured that through this *‘ saving clause’’ he will 
be in the best manner possible protected against all ma- 
licious interpretation. 

FIRST SECTION. 

Which contains the preliminary articles of a perpetual 
peace between states. 

1. No conclusion of peace shall be held to be such, which 
is made with the secret reservation of the muterial for a 


Suture war. 


For, in that event, it would be a mere truce, a post- 
ponement of hostilities, not a peace. Peace means the 
end of all hostilities, and to attach to it the adjective 
‘** eternal” is a pleonasm which at once arouses suspicion. 
The causes of a future war, which are present though 
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perhaps not at the time known even to the powers which 
are making peace with each other, are entirely removed 
through a treaty of peace, even those which a keen and 
dexterous search might discover in documents laid away 
in the public archives. The mental reservation of old 
claims, to be brought forward in the future, of which 
neither party dares at the time to make mention, because 
both are too much exhausted to continue the war, with 
the base intention of taking advantage of the first favor- 
able opportunity to assert them, is genuine Jesuitic casuis- 
try. Such a procedure, when looked at in its true char- 
acter, must be considered beneath the dignity of rulers, 
and so must the disposition to pursue such deductions 
be held unworthy of a minister of state. But if, in ac- 
cordance with certain ** enlightened ’’ notions of political 
wisdom, the true honor of the state is held to consist in 
the continual increase of power by any and every means, 
of course the judgment just given will be looked upon as 
visionary and pedantic. 

2. No state having an independent existence, whether it 
be small or greut, may be acquired by another state, through 
inheritance, exchange, purchase or gift. 

A state is not a possession or patrimony, like the soil 
on which it hus its seat. It is a society of men, subject 
to the authority and disposition of none but itself. Since, 
like a stem, it has its own roots, to incorporate it as a 
graft into another state is to take away its existence as a 
moral person and to make of it a thing. This contradicts 
the idea of the original compact, without which no author- 
ity over a people can even be conceived.* Everybody 
knows into what danger, even in the most recent times, 
the supposed right of thus acquiring states has brought 
Europe. Other parts of the world have known nothing 
of it. But in Europe it has been held that states can 
marry each other. This has been looked upon in part as 
a new kind of industry, a way of making oneself power- 
ful through family connections without putting forth per- 
sonal effort, in part also as a way of extending one’s 
landed possessions. In the same category must be reck- 
oned also the letting out of troops of one state to an- 
other, against an enemy not common to the two. Thus 
the subjects of the state are used and abused as things 
to be handled at will. 

3. Standing armies shall after a time be entirely abol- 
ished. 

For they incessantly threaten other states with war, 
through their appearing always to be in armed readiness 
for it. States are thus provoked to outdo one another in 
number of armed men without limit. Through the expense 
thus occasioned peace finally becomes more burdensome 
than a brief war. These armies are thus the cause of 
wars of aggression, undertaken in order that this burden 
may be thrown off. In addition to this, the hiring out of 
men to kill and be killed, an employment of them as 
mere machines and tools in the hands of another (the 
state), cannot be reconciled with the rights of humanity 
as we feel them in our own person. The case is entirely 
different where the citizens of a state voluntarily drill them- 
seives at stated times in the practice of arms with a view 
of defending themselves and their fatherland against at- 


* A hereditary kingdom is not a state which may be inherited by 
another state, but one whose governing power may be transferred 
by inheritance to another physical person. The state thus acquires 
a ruler, not the ruler as such (that is, as already possessing an- 
other realm) the state. 
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tacks from without. It would be exactly the same with 
the accumulation of a war fund. Looked upon by other 
states as a threat of war, it would lead to their anticipat- 
ing such a war by making an attack themselves. Because, 
of the three powers, the power of the army, the power of 
alliance, and the power of money, the last might well be 
considered the most reliable instrument of war. The dif- 
ficulty of ascertaining the amount of the fund accumu- 
lated might, however, possibly work a counter effect. 

4. No national debts shali be contracted in connection 
with the foreign affairs of the state. 

The obtaining of money, either from without or from 
within the state, for purposes of internal improvement — 
the improvement of highways, the planting of new colo- 
nies, the storing of supplies for years of crop failure, ete. 
—need create no suspicion. Foreign debts may be con- 
tracted for this purpose. But, as an instrument of oppo- 
sition between the powers, a credit system of debts end- 
lessly growing though always safe against immediate 
demand (the demand for payment not being made by all 
the creditors at the same time) ,—such a system, the ingen- 
ious invention of a trading people in this century,—is a 
dangerous money power. It is a resource for carrying 
on war which surpasses the resources of all other states 
taken together. It can only be exhausted through a pos- 
sible deficit of the taxes, which may be long kept off 
through the revival of commerce brought about by the re- 
flex influence of the loans on industry and trade. The 
faculty thus afforded of making war, coupled with the 
seemingly innate inclination thereto of those possessing 
power, is a great obstacle in the way of perpetual peace. 
This obstacle must be made impossible by a preliminary 
article, — all the more because the finally unavoidable 
bankruptcy of the state must involve many other states 
innocently in the disaster, thus inflicting upon them a 
public injury. Consequently, other states are at least 
justified in entering into an alliance against such a state 
and its pretensions. 

5. No state shall interfere by force in the constitution and 
government of another state. 

For what could justify it in taking such action? Could, 
forsooth, some offence which that state gives to the sub- 
jects of another state? Such a state ought rather to serve 
as a warning, because of the example of the evils which 
a state brings upon itself by its lawlessness. In general, 
the bad example given by one free person to another (as 
a scandalum acceptum) is no lesion of his rights. But 
the case would be different if a state because of internal 
dissension should be divided into two parts, each of which, 
while claiming to constitute a special state, should lay 
claim to the whole. An outside state, if it should render 
assistance to one of these, could not be charged with 
interfering in the constitution of another state, as that 
state would then be in a condition of anarchy. But as 
long as this inner strife was not decided, the interference 
of outside powers would be a trespass on the rights of 
an independent people struggling only with its own inner 
weakness. This interference would be an actual offence 


which would so far tend to render the autonomy of all 
states insecure. 

6. No state at war with another shall permit such kinds 
of hostility as will make mutual confidence impossible in 
time of future peace ; such as the employment of assassins, 
of poisoners, the violation of capitulation, the instigation of 
treason, tin the state against which it is making war. 
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These are dishonorable stratagems. Some sort of con- 
fidence in an enemy’s mental honesty must remain even in 
time of war, for otherwise no peace could be concluded, 
and the conflict would become a war of extermination. 
For war is only the dire necessity of asserting one’s right 
by force in a primitive state of society where there is no 
court at hand to decide in accordance with right. In this 
state neither party can be declared an unjust enemy, for 
this presupposes a judicial decision. The issue of the 
conflict, as in the case of a so-called ‘** judgment of God,”’ 
decides on whose side the right is. But between states 
no war of punishment can be conceived, because between 
them there is no relation of superior and subordinate. 
Whence it follows that a war of extermination, in which 
destruction may come to both parties at the same time, 
and to all right also, would result in perpetual peace only 
when the whole human race was dead and buried. Such 
a war, therefore, as well as the use of the meuns which 
might bring it about, is wholly unallowable. But that the 
means mentioned above inevitably lead to such a result is 
clear from the fact that such hellish arts, which are in 
themselves degrading, when once brought into use, do not 
continue long within the limits of war. The employm2nt 
of spies, for example, in which only the dishonorableness 
of others (which cannot be exterminated all at once) is 
employed, goes over and is continued in time of peace, 
and thus the purpose of the peace is quite frustrated. 

Although the laws above laid down would be objec- 
tively, that is, in the intention of the powers, only pro- 
hibitive laws, yet some of them are strict laws, which 
are valid without distinction of circumstances, and they 
would tend immediately to produce their prohibitive etfects. 
Such are numbers 1, 5, and 6. Others, as numbers 2, 3, 
and 4, though not to be considered as exceptions to the 
principles of right, yet in respect to the application of 
these principles are subjective, because circumstances 
often make the time of application indefinite. They ad- 
mit of delay in fulfilment, without losing sight of their 
purpose. The purpose, however, does not admit of ever- 
lasting delay —*‘to the Greek Calends,” as Augustus 
was wont to say. The restoration, for example, to cer- 
tain states of the freedom of which they have been de- 
prived, contrary to our 2d article, must not be indefi- 
nitely put off. The delay has in view, not non-restoration, 
but that there may not be undue haste witb its consequent 
mischief. For the prohibition laid down by the article 
affects only the mode of acquisition, which is not to be 
allowed to continue, not the actual state of possession, 
which, though not conferring a really just title, yet at the 
time of the supposed acquisition was held by all states 
to be legitimate according to the current public opinion. 


SECOND SECTION 


Which contains the definitive articles for a perpetual 
peace between states. 

The state of peace between men who live near one an- 
other is not a state of nature. ‘he natural state is rather 
one of war. In this state, if there are not always actual 
hostilities, they at least continually threaten. ‘The state 
of peace must therefore be created, for it is not necessa- 
rily secured by the mere absence of hostilities. Even if 


hostile acts are not committed by one neighbor against 
another (a state which only the existence of law can bring 
about), the one can always treat the other as an enemy 
when he pleases to challenge him to hostilities. 

1. The first definitive article for the securing of perpet- 
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ual peace. — The Civil Constitution in every state shall be 
republican. 

In the first place, a constitution founded in accordance 
with the principles of freedom of a society of men is 
necessarily republican. In the second place, this is true 
of one constructed according to the fundamental idea of 
the dependence of all as subjects upcn a common legisla- 
tion. It is true, thirdly, of one formed according to the 
principle of the equality of the citizens of the state. The 
republican constitution is the only one springing out of 
the idea of the original compact, on wl ich all legitimate 
legislation of a people must be based. As far as right 
is concerned, the republican principle in fact lies origin- 
ally at the basis of all forms of the civil constitution. The 
only question, therefore, is whether it is the only one 
which will lead to perpetual peace. 

In reality, then, the republican constitution, in addition 
to the fact that it springs out of the pure concept of right, 
gives promise of realizing the desired end, namely per- 
petual peace. The reason of this may be stated as follows: 


Where the consent of the citizens of the state is re- 
quired to determine whether there shall be war or not, 
as must necessarily be the case where the republican con- 
stitution is in force, nothing is more natural than that 
they should hesitate much before entering on so perilous 
agame. If they do so, they must take upon themselves 
all the burdens of war, that is, the fighting, the defraying 
of the expenses of the war out of their own possessions 
the reparation of the destruction which it causes, and, 
greatest of all, the burden of the debts incurred, an end- 
less burden because of the continual prospect of new wars 
and one which therefore embitters peace itself. On the 
contrary, in a state where the government is not republi- 
can and the subject not a voting citizen, war is the easiest 
thing in the world to enter upon, because the ruler is not 
a fellow citizen of the state but its owner. War does not 
therefore interfere the least with his table enjoyments, his 
hunting, his pleasure castles, his court feasts, and the 
like. He decides lightly to enter upon it, as if it were a 
sort of pleasure party, and as to its propriety he without 
concern leaves the justification of it to the diplomatic 
corps who are always ready to find him excuses. 

That the republican constitution be not confounded 
with the democratic, as is generally done, the following 
must be noticed. The forms of the state (c/vitas) may 
be divided either according to the difference of the persons 
holding the governing power or according to the mode of 
government of the people through their ruler, whoever he 
may be. ‘The fir-t is properly called the form of the sov- 
ereignty (forma imperii). Only three forms of this kind 
are possible, according as either one only, or some allied 
together, or ali who make up the body of citizens, possess 
the governing power. Here we have autocracy, aristoc- 
racy and democracy. ‘The second is the form of the gov- 
ernment (forma regiminis) and has regard to the mode in 
which the state makes use of its supreme power, the mode 
of course being conformable to the constitution as an act 
of the general will whereby the mass of indviduals becomes 
a people. Under this aspect the government is either re- 
publican or despotic. Republicanism is that form of gov- 
ernment in which the executive power is separated from 
the legislative. ~ Despotism is the irresponsible adminis- 
tration of the state by laws which the ruler himself has 
enacted. Here the public will is regarded by the ruler as 
his own private will. 
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Of the three forms of the state that of democracy, in 
the proper sense of the word, is necessarily a despotism, 
because it establishes an executive power in which All 
decide about and, possibly also, against One, who may 
not be in accord with it. Hence the All are not really all. 
This is a contradiction of the general will with itself and 
with liberty. 

Every form of government which is not representative 
is, properly speaking, not a form of government at all, 
because one and the same person can no more be Jaw- 
giver and at the same time executive administrator of the 
lawgiver’s will than the msjor premise of a syllogism can 
be at the same time the conclusion under the minor. 
Although the other two forms of state constitution are so 
far erroneous that they give room for such a form of gov- 
ernment, yet with them it is at least possible to have a 
form of government in harmony with the spirit of a rep- 
resentative system. Frederick the Second, for example, 
was accustomed to say that ** he was simply the highest 
servant of the state.” On the contrary, the democratic 
constitution makes it impossible to have a representative 
government, because everybody wishes to be lord. We 
may say, therefore, that the smaller the number of the 
personal administrators of the state, and the greater the 
constituency represented by them, the more possible it is 
to have republicanism under the constitution, at least 
finally, through a process of gradual refurm. For this 
reason it is more difficult in an aristocracy than in a 
monarchy to reach this only perfect form of constitution 
according to the principles of right In a democracy it 
is impossible to do so except by means of a violent revo- 
lution. The mode of government is however of incom- 
parably more importance to the people than the form of 
the state, though upon the constitution also very much 
depends the state’s capacity of reaching the end of its 
existence. Butthe mode of government, if it is to con- 
form to the idea of right, must necessarily be in accord- 
ance with the representative system. In this system 
alone is a republican form of government possible. 
Without it, whatever be the nature of the constitution, 
the form of government is despotic and violent. None 
of the ancient so called republics had this system. Hence 
they could not help ending in despotism, of the different 
kinds of which that is the most endurable in which the 
supreme power is lodged in a single individual. 

2. Second dfinitive article for the establishment of per- 
petual peace. — International right shall be founded on a 


federation of free states. 


Peoples considered as states may be regarded as indi- 
vidual men. In their natural state, that is, without the 
restraints of outward laws, they are liable to do one an- 
other injury because of their proximity one to another. 
Every one of them, therefore, for the sake of its own 
safety can and ought to demand of the others to enter 
with it into a constitution, like that of the citizens ofa 
state, in which each of them can be secured in his right. 
This would be a federation of peoples, but not necessarily 
an international state. For this would involve a contradic- 
tion ; because each state contains the relation of a superior, 
or lawgiver, to an inferior or subject, while a number of peo- 
ples brought together in a single state would form but a 
single people. This would contradict the principle laid 


down, since we are here considering the rights of peoples in 
reference to one another, in so far as they are to be regarded 
as so many different state and not as fused into one. 
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We now look with deep disdain on the attachment of 
savages to their lawless freedom, their preference to be 
engaged in incessant strife rather than submit themselves 
to a self-imposed restraint of law, their preference of wild 
freedom to rational freedom. All this we regard as sav- 
agery, coarseness, and beastly degradation of human 
nature. One would think that civilized peoples, each 
constituted into a state, would eagerly hasten to get out 
of a similar detestable condition in their relations to one 
another, as speedily as possible. Instead of this, how- 
ever, every state considers its majesty (majesty of a people 
would be an absurd term) to consist in subwitting itself 
to no external compulsion of law whatever, and the glory 
of the ruler is held to consist in his being free from dan- 
ger himself and having at his command thousands ready 
to sacrifice themselves for him in a cause in which they 
have not the slightest interest. The difference between 
the European savages and the American consists chiefly 
in the fact that while many tribes of the latter are entirely 
eaten up by their enemies, the former know how to make a 
better use of their captives than to roast and eat them. 
They use them to increase the number of their subjects 
and thereby the number of instruments for still more ex- 
tensive wars. 

The baseness of human nature is openly exhibited in the 
unrestrained relations of peoples to one another, whereas 
it is much concealed, through the restraint of government, 
in the civil life of each people, where law is in force. It 
is matter of wonder therefore that the word * right’’ has 
not yet been wholly excluded from the policy of war as 
pedantic, and that no state has yet been bold enough 
openly to declare itself in favor of such exclusion. For 
Hugo Grotius, Puffendorf, Vattell and others — all miser- 
able comforters, unfortunately— although their philosoph- 
ically or diplomatically conceived codes have not, and 
can not have, the least legal force, because states as such 
are not under any common outward restraint, are never- 
theless always sincerely quoted to justify any outbreak of 
war. No example, however, is to be found on the other 
hand where a state has been induced by arguments sup- 
ported by the theories of these influential men to desist 
from any warlike undertaking. ‘This attachment shown 
by every state, at least professedly, to the idea of right 
shows that there is to be found in man, though at the 
time dormant, a moral principle of superior force which 
leads him to strive for the mastery over the evil principle 
which is undeniably in him, and to expect such a mas- 
tery from others. For otherwise states which wish to 
go to war with one another would never utter the word 
** right,” not even to make a jest of it, like the Gallic 
Prince who said: ‘‘It is the prerogative which nature 
has given to the strong over the weak, that the latter 
should obey him.” 

The method by which states prosecute their rights can 
not under present conditions be a process of law, since 
no court exists having jurisdiction over them, but only 
war. But through war, even if it result in victory, the 
question of right is not decided. The treaty of peace 
puts an end to the present war, not to the condition out 
of which a new pretext for war may arise. Nor can this 
pretext be declared out and out unjust, since in this con- 
dition every state is judge in its own cause. It is not 
true of states, according to the law of nations, as of men 
in a lawless state, according to the law of nature, that they 
** ought to get out of this state,” because as states they 
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already have an internal constitution founded on right 
and thus have outgrown the coercive right of others to 
bring them under a wider legal constitution, in accord- 
ance with their conceptions of right. Yet reason, from 
its supreme throne of moral, lawgiving power, condemns 
war absolutely as a means of establishing right, and on 
the other hand makes the state of peace an immediate 
duty. This state, however, cannot be secured without a 
compact of the nations with each other. There must 
therefore be a compact of a peculiar kind, which may be 
called a pacific federation (foedus pacificum), which dif- 
fers from a treaty of peace (pactum pacis) in that the 
latter aims to put an end to one war simply, while the 
former seeks to abolish a// wars forever. This federation 
would not be invested with a single power of a consti- 
tuted state, but would secure simply the preservation and 
security of the freedom of 2 particular state and of others 
federated with it, without any of them having to submit 
themselves to public laws and to compulsicn under them, 
as men do in a state of nature. The practicability, or 
capability of objective realization, of this idea of federa- 
tion, which ought gradually to be extended to all states 
and in this way lead to perpetual peace, is capable of 
being demonstrated. For if it should happen that a 
powerful and enlightened people should form itself into a 
republic, a form of government naturally tending to per- 
petual peace, this would furnish a nucleus of federative 
union for other states to connect themselves with. Thus 
the states would secure the conditions of freedom accord- 
ing to the idea of international right, and this federa- 
tion through the adhesion of other peoples might be ex- 
tended more and more. 

It is easy to understand that a people should say to it- 
self, ** We will have no war among ourselves ; for we will 
form ourselves into a state, that is, set ourselves up as a 
supreme lawgiving, governing and directing authority 
which shall peacefully dispose of our strifes.” But if 
this state should say, ‘*There shall be no war between me 
and other states, although I recognize no supreme legis- 
lative authority which secures to me my tight and to 
which I secure its right,” it is impossible to understand 
on what ground confidence in the securing of right would 
be based, except it be something similar to the union of 
men in civil society, that is, a voluntary federation, which 
reason necessarily associates with the concept of the right 
of nations. Otherwise nothing more can be said of the 
subject at all. 

The right to go to war is inconceivable as an element 
in the concept of international right, for that would be a 
right based, not on universally valid external laws which 
limit the freedom of every individual, but on the one- 
sided principle of determining by force what is right. 
By the right of war, then, we must mean that men who 
are so minded do perfectly right when they destroy one 
another and thus find perpetual peace only in the wide 
tomb which conceals all the horrible deeds of violence 
along with their perpetrators. For states in their rela- 
tions to one another there can be, according to reason, 
no other way out of the lawless condition which inevi- 
tably results in war than that they give up their lawless 
freedom, just as individual men do, accommodate them- 
selves to public constraining laws and so form an inter- 
national state (civitas gentium) which will grow and at 
last embrace all the peoples of the earth. But inasmuch 


as the nations according to their ideas of international 
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right do not wish this, and consequently reject in prac- 
tice what is right in principle, if all is not to be lost, 
there can be, in place of the positive idea of a world-re- 
public only the negative substitue of a permanent, and 
ever growing federation, as a preventive of war. Such a 
federation would hold in check the lawless and hostile 
passions of men, which however would always be liable 
to burst forth anew. As Virgil says: 


“Furor 
Impius intus fremit horridus ore cruento.”’ 


3. Third definitive article for the establishment of per- 
petual peace. — The rights of men as citizens of the world 
shall be restricted to conditions of universal hospitality. 

- Here, as in the former articles, the question is not one 
of pbilanthropy but of right. Hospitality here signifies 
the right of a foreigner, in consequence of his arrival 
on the soil of another, not to be treated by him as an 
enemy. He may be expelled, if that can be done with- 
out his destruction; but so long as he keeps his place 
and conducts himself peacefully, he must not be treated 
in a hostile way. He can not lay claim to be treated thus 
because of any right as a guest, for this would require a 
special friendly agreement to consider him for a time 
as a member of some household. His claim is based on 
a right of visitation, common to all men, by virtue of 
which he may join any society of men, on account of the 
right of the common possession of the surface of the 
earth, over which people can not spread abroad indefi- 
nitely, but must finally endure living near one another. 
Originally, however, no one had any more right than an- 
other to occupy any particular portion of the earth’s sur- 
face. The communities of men are separated by unin- 
habitable portions of this surface, the seas and the 
deserts, but in such a way that the ship and the camel, 
‘*the ship of the desert,” make it possible for men to 
visit one another across these unclaimed regions, and to 
use the right to the surface, which men possess in com- 
mon, for the purposes of social intercourse. The inhos- 
pitable practice in vogue on some sea coasts, as of the 
Barbary States, of robbing ships in the neighboring seas, 
or of making slaves of shipwrecked people, or that of the 
inhabitants of deserts, such as the Bedouins, of regard- 
ing their proximity to nomadic tribes as a right to plun- 
der them, is thus contrary to the right of nature. The 
right to hospitality which naturally belongs to foreign 
visitors extends no further than that degree of social in- 
tercourse with the old inhabitants determined by the lim- 
its of possibility. In this way remote portions of the 
world may come into friendly relations with one another 
which at last come to be regulated by public law, and 
thus bring the human race finally nearer and nearer to a 
state of world-citizenship. 

If the inhospitable behavior of the civilized, commer- 
cial states of our portion of the world be compared with 
this barbarian inhospitality, the injustice which they show 
when they go to foreign lands and peoples (for they con- 
sider their arrival the same as conquest) becomes sim- 
ply horrible. America, the Negro lands, the Spice 
Islands, the Cape, etc., were considered by them, when 
they discovered them, as belonging to nobody. For the 
inhabitants they counted as nothing. Into East India, 
under the pretext of simply establishing trading posts, 
they introduced men of war, and with them oppression 
of the natives, instigation of the different states of the 
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country to widespread wars, famine, insurrection, treach- 
ery, and so on through the whole category of evils which 
afflict the human race. 

China and Japan, which had had experience with such 
guests, have done wisely in limiting their intercourse, the 
former permitting access to her coasts but not entrance 
into the interior, the latter granting access only to a 
single European people, the Dutch, whom, however, 
like prisoners, they shut out from intercourse with the 
natives. The worst of the matter (or rather, from the 
standpoint of the moral judge, the best) is, that they get 
no satisfaction out of this violence, that all these com- 
mercial societies are on the point of going to pieces, that 
the Sugar Islands, the seat of the most shocking and 
complete slavery, yield no real profit, but only an indi- 
rect and at the same time undesirable one, namely, the 
furnishing of sailors for war-fleets, through whom they 
assist in carrying on wars in Europe. Thus these pow- 
ers, which make a great show of piety, drink injustice 
like water and ai the same time wish themselves to be 
considered as the very eleet in the Orthodox faith. 

Since the community of the nations of the earth, in a 
narrower or broader way, has advanced so far that an 
injustice in one part of the world is felt in all parts, the 
idea of a cosmopolitical right is no phantastic and 
strained form of the conception of right, but necessary 
to complete the unwritten code, not only of the rights of 
states but of peoples as well, so as to make it coexten- 
sive with the rights of men in general, through the estab- 
lishment of which perpetual peace will come. It is use- 
less to flatter oneself that perpetual peace can be brought 
uearer and nearer under any other conditions. 

CONTINUED NEXT MONTH. 


SCHOOL HISTORIES AND INTERNATIONAL 
ANIMOSITIES. 


From the Outlook, with permission. 


Samuel Plimsoll, M. P. (the originator of the ** Plim- 
soll line,” which marks the limit to which vessels may be 
legally loaded), has been looking into the causes of the 
unjust dislike that Americans have for the mother 
country.” ‘* We in England,” he says, ‘* have no such 
feeling toward America. I believe the prejudice 
starts with children, and is taught to them from school 
histories, that misstate facts; and in these histories I 
think the remedy lies.” 

Mr. Plimsoll, in this belief, has examined the school 
histories in use in England; and his report, issued by the 
United States Bureau of Education, is now obtainable. 
The New England Magazine for February last contained 
the substance of this report, as well as several of Mr. 
Plimsoll’s extracts from the English text-books examined. 
In thirty-four of these he finds not the slightest unkind 
allusion to the United States. Of American histories, 
however, he is reported as saying, ‘‘I have been told, 
and believe, that many of them are unfair, that they 
foster a wrong feeling toward the mother country.” 

But Mr. Plimsoll, not relying on such a general pre- 
conception, has delayed final decision till he should have 
examined our books with the same thoroughness as the 
English. It is with this purpose that he has come to 


America, and itis interesting to look into the subject for 
ourselyes—to anticipate, if possible, the results of his in- 
vestigation. 


Are school histories in this country so un- 
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fair as he alleges? so liable to rouse in children that 
‘‘wrong feeling” which undeniably does exist? For 
every American boy, at some time, from some source, 
acquires a vigorous hatred for ‘‘ redcoats ” and British— 
a hatred that later years seldom entirely eradicate. Is 
the cause of this to be found in the school-books? and, if 
so, is it an evil inherent in the presentation of the facts, 
or a mere accident, to be avoided by moderation and dis- 
crimination ? 

Before considering what the text-books really say, we 
should note that there are, in our relation to England, 
elements which, to a young and emotional reader, might 
cause a book really very moderate to inspire patriotism 
most intolerantly aggressive. 

In Mr. Plimsoll’s extracts from English books occur 
the following sentences: ‘The government sent out 
soldiers to force the Americans to pay taxes.” ‘* The 
chief causes . . . are to be sought in the high notions of 
prerogative held by George III., in his infatuated and 
stubborn self-will, and in the equally absurd self-conceit 
of his English subjects.” ‘* ‘ Taxation without representa- 
tion is tyranny’ became the watchword of the brave 
patriots who were to fight in America for the self-same 
rights that Englishmen of old had wrung from the tyrant 
John, the haughty Edward, and the reluctant Charles I.” 
‘* The ministers, who had not yet learned wisdom, placed 
new taxes on tea.’’ It pleases us to read such state- 
ments in English books, and undoubtedly the English boy 
who reads them is impressed with the unpleasant fact that 
his ancestors were unwise and unjust. But these same 
statements would rouse in an American boy a keen re- 
sentment. They tell of oppression and injustice exercised 
upon his ancestors by the English. He is the one that is 
hurt—it is hardest for him to forgive. Human nature, 
especially juvenile human nature, makes the reader alert 
in sympathy for the under dog, especially when, as in this 
case, the under dog is his dog. It is, in other words, 
easier for the English boys to read forgivingly of the re- 
sentment and rebellion of the colonists—provoked by 
English injustice—than it is for American boys to read, 
without symptoms of sympathetic resentment, of the in- 
justice that provoked it. A sentence that in an English 
book evinces, by frank confession of an injustice, the best 
of feeling toward America, might, in an American book, 
by pointing out that very injustice, inspire hostility to 
England. The American historian, then, must be fairer 
to the English than they need to be to themselves. He 
must allow for the instinctive prejudices of his readers. 

The writer of this paper has examined carefully ten 
histories in common use in American schools. He has 
read, more or less carefully, many more. He began 
his examination with the impression that the books 
were prejudiced and unfair; he ended it feeling that, 
while prejudice was roused, it was not roused by inten- 
tional unfairness or misstatement. 

One may, indeed, well dismiss, from the first, the 
charge of misstatement. Few histories misstate, and 
those that do are not those most in vogue. True, most 
err on minor points; few, however, err with the direct 
end or result of misrepresenting the attitude of England 
to America. The per cent. of real misstatement is so 
small as to be ignored. 

There is more injustice of omission. The employment 
of Indians by the British is described, sometimes in very 
strong terms; but there is little or no mention of the em- 
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ployment of Indians by the Americans, cr of outrages 
committed by American troops. In dealing with the 
war of 1812 much is made of the massacre of the River 
Raisin, little of the American *“ atrocities” which pro- 
voked this. And there is a general failure to call atten- 
tion to the fact that only a part of the English people 
sympathized with King and Parliament in their oppres- 
sive measures, or that the Government could even claim, 
in the expenses of the French and Indian wars, some 
warrant for their taxation of the protected colonists. Of 
such omissions Mr. Plimsoll may justly complain. 


But he should, none the less, note that not many books. 


can be charged with such omissions. He should note, in 


one book, this passage : 

It must not be supposed that these severe and unreasonable 
acts passed Parliament without strong and vigorous opposition. 
The King and his Prime Minister had a majority of Parliament in 
favor of their extreme measures of opposition to the colonies; but, 
with only two or three exceptions, all the eminent and shining 
lights of the country, under the leadership of Edmund Burke, 
were strongly opposed to these unjust measures of the Govern- 
ment, and persistently advocated the rights of the colonies. 
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And, in another, this, which no less places blame 
where it belongs : 

George III, a narrow-minded and obstinate young king, was 
now on the throne of Great Britain. He hated Pitt, the friend of 
America, and his ruling purpose was to exalt kingly authority at 
the expense of all popular rights. 

By emphasizing this point, that the oppression was the 
work of the King and one party, not of the whole people, 
a great deal of the ill feeling may be prevented, or rather 
diverted to its proper object. And in failing to empha- 
size this, some books are decidedly at fault. 

But the chief trouble lies in injudicious heat of language. 
In this may well lie the root of all the prejudice. The 
writer has already pointed out that a school history, 
written for the side that suffered the grievance, must be 
moderate, must even understate the causes of resentment. 
Charred wood kindles easily. And every such word as 
‘‘ tyrant,” ** oppressor,” ‘ slave,” “ arrogant,” is a spark 
applied to fuel that is but too ready for the flame. 

Such passages as the following are, for this reason, 
dangerous : 
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The troops burned the Capitol and other public buildings. 
After this act of vandalism they withdrew to their shipping. 

After committing shocking brutalities at Hampton, the fleet 
sailed for the West Indies. 


England treated tne settlers as an inferior class of people. Her 
intention was to make and keep the colonies dependent. The 


laws were framed to favor the English manufacturer and mer- 
chant at the expense of the colonist. American manufact - 
ures were prohibited. Iron-works were denounced as “common 
nuisances; ” even William Pitt, the friend of America, declared 
she had no right to manufacture even a nail for a horseshoe except 
by permission from Parliament. 

The British naval officers behaved in a very high-handed way. 
In one instance their insolence was deservedly punished. 

The employment of foreign hirelings to subdue British-born 
subjects became a leading cause of American hatred for the 
mother country. 

There is no doubt but that the Boston boys were impudent some- 
times. It is said that they called the red-coated soldiers “ lob- 
sters ” and “ bloody-backs ;” but I am sure they would not have 
done so if they had been treated right. 

These, with some exceptions, are not materially 
untrue. The total denotation of their words is not im- 
moderate, but the impression is. A child, an untrained 
reader of any age, values assertion more than qualifica- 
tion. Say that B was a * tyrant” and ‘* murderer,” and, 
no matter how you condone his offense, the opprobrium 
of the term will stick. And, in a school history, no 
amount of explanatory justice—a gentle, unassertive, un- 
interesting thing—can overcome the effect of a few strik- 
ing terms of denunciation. 

Let us grant that these terms fit. Let us grant that 
they were used freely by the writers and orators of the 
period the history tells of. The historian should still 
hesitate before putting them into a book for young read- 
ers. His object should not be to reproduce too vividly 
the passions of the past. He should aim rather to impress 
lessons, to point out principles. And he must bear 
always in mind that it is better to avoid abusive epithets 
than to trust to neutralizing them by unirteresting quali- 
fication, which the reader will ** skip”’ or forget. It is 
the dramatic, sensational, denunciatory passages that are 
remembered, that form, not just opinion, but ineradicable 
impression. 

Many historians might justify the use of such terms by 
the fact that they were quoted from the writers and 
speakers of the time. Tat has little bearing on their fit- 
ness for introduction into juvenile history. They were 
words written in the heat of passion. Revolutionary 
days were exciting—more exciting, even, than our recent 
election; and those who remember the bitter intolerance 
of but a few months past will see that men in the heat of 
a fierce contest were not likely to abate a stirring appeal, 
a glowing invective, for any considerations of Christian 
moderation or ultimate equity. On both sides abuse ran 
riot. Pitt denounced the war carried on by Great Britain 
as ** a most accursed, wicked, barbarous, cruel, unnatural, 
and diabolical war ;” while the Tory ‘* Massachusittensis,” 
on the King’s side, declared the rebellion of the colo- 
nists to be ‘‘ unnatural, causeless, wanton, wicked.”’ 
This is the language of a quarrel, and to quote it on either 
side gives an impression unduly violent. The English 
historians have charitably forborne to quote ‘* Massachu- 
sittensis’’ against us. Might not Americans reciprocate 


by forbearing to quote Pitt? 
It is to be noticed that quotation from both sides re- 
sults, not in neutralization, but in doubling the effect. 
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Tell a boy, ‘‘ Your father says that John Smith is a 
thief,”’ and you will hardly restore good feeling by adding, 
** And John Smith says that your father is a liar.” Yet 
some historians have tried to neutralize American abuse 
of England with English abuse of America! 

To a mature reader the appearance of vehemence on 
both sides might prove suggestive, and impel to further 
investigation. But children, like the more emotional of 
their elders, cannot easily be induced even to consider the 
other side, least of all by abuse of their own side. They 
are instinctive partisans. Naturally they take the side 
of their country, and, once settled in their allegiance, a 
love of dramatic contrast, dualism, Manicheeism—be it 
what it may—impels them to exalt blindly their own cause 
into faultlessness, to put God on their side and the devil 
on the other. If the Americans were right, they were 
heroes. If the English were wrong, they were monsters. 
The child knows no middle way. He cannot serve two 
masters. He loves the one and hates the other with his 
whole heart. 

Yet it is hard to restrain the tendency to dramatic quo- 
tation, to forego the fervid eloquence of Patrick Henry 
and the other patriots whose words kindled the Revolu- 
tion. Who, for example, would not be startled at the 
thought of omitting from our histories the Declaration of 
Independence, the grand old document whose fiery words 
have thrilled many a young American on Independence 
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The readers of this paper will be pleased to learn that 
there is at least one dreaded disease that science has 
been able to cure in all its stages and that is Catarrh. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is the only positive cure now known 
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Day. Very natural, indeed, and very vigorous would be 
the complaint were it excluded. Yet a reading of this 
document alone—unless neutralized by the most careful 
teaching—is enough to kindle in the child reader an un- 
reasoning and ineradicable hatred of the British oppressor. 
He will read this: ‘He [King George III.] is at this 
time transporting large armies of foreign mercenaries to 
complete the work of death, desolation, and tyranny, 
already begun with circumstances of cruelty and perfidy 
scarcely paralleled in the most barbarous ages, and totally 
unworthy, the head of a civilized nation.” And, a little 
further on: ‘*He has excited domestic insurrection 
amongst us, and has endeavored to bring on the inhabi- 
tants of our frontier the merciless Indian savages whose 
known rule of warfare is an undistinguished destruction 
of all ages, sexes, and conditions.” 

So long as our school histories quote such passages, 
without vivid qualification, so long will children learn 
from them a hatred of England and of England’s flag. 
Not that the words are to be censured. They express 
the spirit of the patriots who uttered them. But they 
were uttered under provocation. They should not be 
permitted to revive, in the reader of to-day, the rancor, 
the passion, that should have died out a century ago. To 
partake of the patriotism of the past, the boy of to-day 
need not partake also of its resentment, its sense of in- 
jury. Its patriotic devotion, the noble aims of the men 
of seventy-six —that is what we must preserve; the rest 
should be forgotten. 

There is one additional cause of the bitter feeling. 
The average teacher is not a student of history, and aims 
rather at interesting and at impressing salient facts than 
at giving a just impression of a period. A sensational 
statement, as every journalist knows, is more attractive, 
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more easily remembered, than the moderate fact. And 
the teacher, exaggerating to add ‘* human interest,” 
misses what she should really teach—the sober truth of 
history. The same is true, to a considerable degree, of 
Revolutionary readers and kindred books. But they 
hardly come within the scope of Mr. Plimsoll’s arraign- 
ment. 

These, then, seem the chief factors in the creation of 
prejudice against England: First, omission of matter 
in favor of the English; second, quotation of the more 
violent partisan language of the time, on both sides; 
third, failure to allow for the natural intolerance of a 
young reader; fourth, intensification of the evil by well- 
meaning but injudicious teachers. 

So, without the misstatements that Mr. Plimsoll alleges, 
our school-books give ground for his complaint. ‘They 
give the American boy premises on which to found a very 
active hate of England. The remedy is hard to find. 
Probably it lies, for the future historian, in judicious 
omission of violent language, in judicous insertion 
of arguments on the English side, in judicious vigi- 
lance against boyish intolerance, in watchful insistence 
that teachers shall know more of the subject than is 
contained in the text-book. Already there has been im- 
provement. More may be expected. Time itself is a 
potent factor, and, when we are once into a new century, 
will soften the asperities of a grievance that is not ours, 
that must not be handed down to another generation. 
The day of the hereditary vendetta is over. We have no 
call for revenge against England and Englishmen, much 
reason for kindliness. And this kindliness it is for our 
teachers and writers of text books, to inspire. Without 
this, arbitration treaties can be but a farce. With it the 
possibilities are infinite. 
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